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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS | 
WORKS AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. | 


A SERIES OF CRITICAL EsSAyYs. | 
By Henry T. FINcK. | 


“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.” | 
| 


RiEnzI_ was first produced on Oct. 20, 1842, at | 
Dresden. Although the performance lasted six hours, | 
the success of the new opera was great, and its most | 
important consequence was that Wagner, who had 
hitherto been a poor struggling Bohemian, obtained | 
the comfortable position of royal conductor at the 
Opera. “ Rienzi” exactly suited the popular taste of | 
the time, and if its author had continued to write in | 
that style he would soon have rivalled Meyerbeer in 
popularity. But when “Rienzi” was produced he | 
had already undergone a complete metamorphosis. 
Before he left Paris for Dresden he had completed | 
“The Flying Dutchman” at Meudon, a small town | 
near the French capital. This opera is shorter than | 
his later works, and, contrary to his usual custom, he 
wrote it in quite a short time—about seven weeks. 
It contains the germs of most of his later reforms,— | 
leading motives, a text of real poetic value in form | 
and contents, a highly characteristic orchestral part, 
an unprecedented freedom in the use of discords and 
modulations, an avoidance of arias and ornamental 
vocalism. The acting assumed as much importance 
as the singing; and the scenery, instead of being 
dragged on the stage for mere effect, became the 
necessary background of the action. 

No opera had ever been written in which there was 
such a unity amidst diversity of coloring, and such a 
The audience, who had 
expected another spectacular opera like ‘“ Rienzi,” 
were completely disappointed ; and the same was the 
case in several other cities where “The Flying 
Dutchman” was produced. Among the few who 
appreciated it was the famous  septuagenarian 
composer, Ludwig Spohr, who, as a musician, has 
little in common with Wagner, except a fondness for 
enharmonic changes of harmony. He heard the| 
opera at Dresden, and caused it to be produced at 





| 
| 





Cassel. He wrote that he considered Wagner the 
most gifted dramatic composer of the period, whose 
aim was a noble one in a time when the common 


| passes, in the midst of the season, during which not a 


single work by an Italian composer is given; while 
in Vienna it has repeatedly happened that the deficit 
left by a special series of Italian performances had to 
be covered with the. receipts of a Wagner “cyclus.” 
In America, too, in order to secure a full house, 
managers of Italian opera companies now have to 
produce on the sarhe evening two prime donne of 
world-wide fame. 

‘“Tannhauser” marks an advance over “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” not as decided as in the preceding 
case, but still quite noticeab'e. There are in this 
opera at least two importap. passages—//isadeth's 
prayer, and Zannhaiiser’s narrative on his return 
from Rome—which are characterized by all the 
wonderiul declamatory naturalism and dramatic vigor 
of the vocal style in the later music-dramas. Like 
“The Flying Dutchman” and all subsequent works, 
with the exception of “ Die Meistersinger,” “ Tann- 
hauser” is based on a mythic subject,—the story of 
the knight who was held captive in the mountain by 
the charms of Venus; who subsequently seeks for- 
giveness of the Pope, which is refused; and who is 


finally redeemed through the death of the pure 


maiden who loved him. This idea of the redeeming 
love of self-sacrificing woman is one which recurs in 
several of Wagner’s dramas. It appears first in one 
of his earliest efforts, ‘The Fairies ;’’ it forms the 
keynote of ‘‘The Flying Dutchman;" and is a 
conspicuous element of the later dramas. In 
“Lohengrin” it is introduced in a negative form, 
inasmuch as /sa is punished because the curiosity 
and distrust inspired in her by Ortrud do not permit 
her to surrender herself unconditionally to the knight 
who came to save her. The self-surrendering love of 
woman typifies the union of music with poetry. One 
of Wagner's favorite maxims was that ‘ Music is a 
woman.” “A woman,” he adds, ‘“ who does not love 
with the pride of absolute devotion, in reality does 
not love atall. But a woman who does not love at 
all is the most unworthy and repulsive object in the 


world.”’ Wagner was fond of thus giving his dramatic 
plots a symbolic as well as an autobiegraphic 


interpretation. 

The first performance of “ Tannhauser ” was given at 
Dresden on Oct. 10, 1845, under the composer’s own 
direction. The result was another great disappoint- 
ment. At the second performance the house was 


tendency was to produce mere startling effects and | only half full, and although subsequently matters 


tickle the ears of the valgus. 


He even went so far as | 


improved so far that nine performances could be 


to address a letter to Wagner, in which he expressed | given up to the end of the year, yet it was not until 
his joy at meeting with a young musician who | after the appearance of Liszt’s remarkable essay on 


showed in everything that art was a serious matter to 
him. 


“ TANNHAUSER.” 


AFTER a disappointment such as Wagner suffered in 
regard to “ The Flying Dutchman,” a less courageous 
composer would have altered his policy and en- 
deavoured to win back the confidence of the people. 
But Wagner knew that the mission of a genius is not 
to write down to the popular taste of his day, but to 
endeavor to elevate that taste to His own level. Had 
he essayed to adopt the style of Rossini, he would, 
like that composer, now be forgotten, or be remem- 
bered by only one or two operas out of forty. As it 
was, he came within a year of living to hear the 
one-hundredth performance, amid enthusiastic accla- 
mations, of ‘The Flying Dutchman,” in the same 
city where, forty-two years before, it had proved a 
fiasco. He did live to see his operas head the list of 
annual performances in all the German capitals, and 
to witness the downfall of Italian opera,—which is 
now so complete that in Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and other cities, where once it almost 
monopolized the stage, a whole month sometimes 





“Tannhauser,’ in 1859, that the opera began to 
make its way gradually throughout Germany. At 
Berlin it was refused as being “ too epic,”’ just as the 
“ Dutchman ” had been previously refused at Munich 
as not being suited for the German stage. The 
general critical verdict was that “ lannhduser” was 
monotonous, chaotic, the ephemeral production of an 
eccentric man. Liszt, however, came forward, boldly 
explained the peculiarities of Wagner’s style, and 
proclaimed opinions which are now accepted through- 
out the civilized world. “ As the text of ‘ Tannhauser’ 
is written with deep poetic feeling, and constitutes in 
itself an affecting drama, full of the most subtle shades 
of sentiment and passion ; as its plot is original and 
boldly conceived, the verses beautiful, often very 
beautiful, full of sudden flashes of sublime and 
powerful emotion,—so the music likewise is new, and 
demands special consideration.” And again: ‘ How- 
ever great as a poet he may be, it is nevertheless only 
in the music that he finds the complete expression of 
his feelings,—so complete, in fact, that he alone is 
able to tell us whether he adapts his words to his 
melodies, or seeks melodies for his words.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. | 


By Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 








PART THE FIRST. 
This division of the work embodies the promise of | 
the Messiah, the preparation of His advent, His | 
titles and character, His birth, and the happy con- 
sequences of His appearance. 
OVERTURE. 

The Overture is by very far the finest of all the 
Overtures of Handel, and was evidently written to 
be a grand, earnest, and dignified composition, rather 
thar a picce of music that should merely impress and 
captivate a general audience upon a first hearing ; | 
for it is the only one of the Overtures of its composer 
that contains a fugue (the severest form of musical 
composition), strictly written, formally answered, and 
elaborately conducted ; whereas many of the other 
Overtures have a free movement, with merely so 
much of the fugal character as is contained in the 
consecutive introduction of the several parts with 
the same Subject, but none of the skilful working of 
such Subject that constitutes the real fugue, and 
appeals to the most cultivated powers of musical 
judgment. A minor key was doubtless chosen by 
the composer for the sake of grandeur and solemnity ; 





and the speculation may be admissible that it was 
not apart from his design, in this instrumental 
prelude, to suggest an idea of that gloom which it 
was the purpose of the Prophet’s annunciation of 
comfort to dispel. 

The opening movement or Introduction is very 
majestic ; it is solemn, from the simple stateliness of 
its progressions, but it contains, in all its simplicity, 
some rarely used and very imposing harmonies. The 
Allegro, the fugue already alluded to, is a very 
profound piece of writing, and evidences no less the 
power of genius than the depth of that learning 
without which genius is almost powerless. It is 
formed upon the fo!lowing Subject :— 
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RECITATIVE, Accompanied. 


“ Comfort ve, comfort ve my people, saith your God ; 
speak ye comfortably to Ferusalem, and cry unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity ts 
pardoned,” —I\saiah, xl., 1, 2. 

“ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ve the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.’—Isaiah, x1., 3. 

The opening Recitative takes a__ particular 
expression from the effect of the major key coming 
immediately upon the close of the Overture in the 
minor of the same tonic. The words of comfort are 





declaimed with the dignity of a prophet inspired 
with the consciousness of the truth he utters, and 
with the gentleness of a benediction imparting the 
consolation they announce. A different character 
is assumed in the command to prepare for the divine 
advent, which is declaimed with the utmost majesty, 
and thus distinguished from the previous appeal to 
social sympathies. 


AIR. 


“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill made low, the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain.”—\saiah, xl., 4. 


The Air to which this leads is at once a joyous and 











a devout annunciation of the great reign of peace | 


that is to maintain throughout the earth. There 


is great merit in the manner in which the first phrase 
is worked in this song, both in the accompaniment 
and in the voice-part; in one place particularly, 
about the middle, there is a remarkably grand effect 
upon a repetition of the words “ Every valley,” where 
a very bold modulation into A, the fourth of the 
original key, follows a full close in B major. I must 
also notice the very cheerful repose that prevails 
through all this movement, which one feels to be 
most gently expressed in the passage— 
as, 
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that is of continual recurrence ; and I must not pass 
over a very modern effect, where a note is sustained 
in one part while the rest proceed in harmonious 
progressions with each other. Handel's notable 
weakness of word painting is to be traced in the 
sinuous passage set to the words, ‘The crooked 
straight,” &c.; but the perverseness of such descrip- 
tion loses what would else be a questionable effect, in 
the beauty of the musical phrase. 


CHORUS. 


“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together ; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken 1t’—\saiah, xl., 5. 


This Chorus breaks out of the preceding Air, 
as the irrepressible exclamation of an exultant 
multitude, or as the mighty voice that speaks as a 
multitude in the heart which feels and owns an 
overwhelming truth. There is great grandeur in 
the pompous declamation of the words, ‘For the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it ;” and, in the 
treatment of the phrase on the words which open 
the movement, and that on the words, “shall be 
revealed,” there are some very fine examples of 
double counterpoint, that is, of counterpoint (or 
independent melodic accompaniment) which is taken 
in two ways, namely, either above or below the 
subject. 

RECITATIVE. Accompanied. 

“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts ; vet once a Uittle 
while and Iwill shake the heavens and the earth, the 
sea, and the dry land ; andI will shake all nations,aud 
the desire of all nations shall come.”’—Waggai ii. 6, 7. 

This Recitative is highly energetic and im- 
pressive; the words are nobly declaimed, and the 
marked difference between the rendering of this 
portion of the prediction and of that which opens 
the Oratorio, finely illustrates the varied character 
of the Divine attributes. It is majestic, as the voice 
of an oracle, but it is terrible in its grandeur and 
threatening in its power. 

(To be continued.) 





HANDEL AND THE QUINT-HUNTER. 
“There are however some fastidious and over punctilious 
critics whose chief delight consists in poring over the scores 
of an amateur in particular, not to trace out the passages 
whicb are most striking for elegance or originality, but for 
the purpose of detecting some insignificant breach in the 
laws of counterpoint, or a plagiarism from some obsolete 
writer; but surely this argues but an invidious feeling 
totally unworthy of a liberal mind or a kindred genius. 
Some such hypercritic it was who, after a very rigid examina- 
tion of the chorus ‘Envy, eldest born of hell” in Saul, 
shewed Handel, with a chuckle of triumphant conceit two 
consecutive fifths in the tenor and bass at the close, and 
where they certainly appear. “Vell sare,” said the great 
musician, “de fifths produce my effect; here is a pen, please 
to make it petter.” But this was not to be done: no other 
combination of the chord could produce it.” 

W. Lintey. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Festival of the three Choirs at Worcester commenced 


on Sunday, Sept. 7th, and continued until the following | 


Friday, this being the one hundred and _ sixty-first 
Festival, and held on the 800th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the present Cathedral Church in that city. The 
Festival opened, as in 1881, with a grand service in the 
Cathedral. Most of the Band and Chorus engaged for the 
Oratorio performances took part. The sermon, preached by 
Canon Knox-Little made a great impression on the vast 
congregation. 

The musical portion of the service included Dr. Bridge’s 


Motett for Soprano and Chorus, ‘“ Hymn to the Creator,” | 


conducted by the composer. The solo was sung by Mrs. 
Glover-Eaton. Before the sermon Croft’s beautiful Anthem 
“Cry aloud and shout” was sung with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The singing of the Psalms and Hymn “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, (A. and M.) was far from perfect ; it was quite evident 
that very little attention had been given to this important 
part of the service. Ifthe Church service is to form part of 
the Festival, every portion should be rendered with equal 
care. The chanting, as a rule, is a greatly neglected part at 
these Festivals. 

The congregation was immense, but the collection, in aid 
of the widows and orphans of clergymen of the three 
dioceses, was very moderate. 

The rehearsal of the Oratorio music was held in the 
Cathedral on Monday. It commenced about 10 and con- 
tinued until 5 o’clock. The chief interest was centred in 
Dvorak’s new “Stabat Mater” 


Mr. C. W. Lloyd’s new Cantata, written expressly for the 


also rehearsed and conducted by the Composer. On 
Tuesday morning the Cathedral presented a grand appear- 


beautifully decorated with festoons of laurel and hung with 
choice fruits, etc. This happy idea gave the appearance of a 
harvest thanksgiving. : 

On Tuesday, Gounod’s Trilogy “The Redemption” 


attracted an immense congregation, it was the first time of | 


performance in Worcester, and on the whole the rendering 


of the work was fair, but it was not equal to the performance | 


at Gloucester last year in many respects. 
Some of the Choruses were however very finely rendered ; 


the solos were sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. W. | 


H. Brereton, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Patey and Madame 
Albani ; good service was also rendered by Mr. B. Newtle 
and Mr. Millward, one of the Cathedral Choir. 


which stands a new and beautiful organ. Why was it not 
used? A Concert with band accompaniment would have 
been a capital addition to the excellent programme. It was 
very pleasing to find that the usual Royalty songs found no 
place in the programme of the evening Concerts, and Mr. 
Done deserves much praise for the judicious selections made. 
The Cantata “ Hero and Leander,” composed and conducted 
by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, was the principal attraction on Tuesday 
evening. Good things had been said of this short work, too 
short, for it is very effective and clever; the choruses are 


bright and tuneful, the solos telling and original, and the | 


instrumentation throughout shows the master hand. The 
solos were sung by Miss Anna Williams, and Mr. Charles 
Santley and left nothing to be desired. The band, with one 


the conclusion of the Cantata Mr. Lloyd was heartily cheered. 
The other parts of the Concert consisted of Instrumental 
and Vocal selections, all good, 
audience with his masterly performance of the Ist movement 
from Beethoven’s Concerto in D., the band in this and the 
second part being ably conducted by Mr. C, L. Williams, 
Organist of Gloucester Cathedral. Mrs. Hutchinson sang 
two of Bérlioz pieces with charming effect. 

On Wednesday morning four works, with Handel's 
Overture to “Esther” formed the programme. There were 


just two too many, both for audience and choir. Cherubini’s | 


Grand Mass in D minor opened part I. The solo parts were 
sung by Mdme. Albani,‘Mrs. Hutchinson, Mdme. Enriquez, 
Mr. Boulcott Newth, Mr, Mann Dyson (Cathedral Choir) 
and Mr. Brereton ; the performance of this work was fair ; 
the Chorus at times was a little out of tune and lacked fire. 
Some of the Quartettes would have been improved if tlie 
voices had been of more equal power. The leading parts were 
certainly too prominent. 


| sung by Madame Albani and Mr. Brereton, 
|“ The Christian’s Prayer” 


and “The Redemption.” | 
In the evening a long rehearsal was held at the Public Hall, | 


Mr. Carrodus delighted the | 


Bacn’s Cantata received better 
treatment, the choruses went well and the solos were finely 


Spohr’s Cantata 
and “The Song of Miriam” by 
Schubert, were only fairly given. The attendance was not 
so large on this occasion as on the previous day. 

In the evening, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, Elijah, was given 
in the Cathedral, and there was an immense attendance. 
The prices were lowered, and thus large numbers of people 
were enabled to attend. The performance on the whole 
was good, there were a few slips, but such as no conductor 
could avoid. Mr. Santley sang the prophet’s part, Madame 
Albani the great solo “ Hear ye Israel,” Madame Patey gave 


| in simple and perfect style “O rest in the Lord,” and Mr, 


E. Lloyd’s singing throughout was thoroughly satisfactory. 

On Thursday morning musicians were in excitement in 
anticipation of the performance of . vorak’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
Distinguished musicians were attracted from all parts of the 
country, and amongst them, Jenny Lind (Madame Gold- 
schmidt.) The Cantata was conducted by M. Dvorak: 
After the usual prayers came the beautiful opening 
Quartett and Chorus “Stabat Mater” and it rivetted the 
attention of all. It was apparent that the musicians in the 
Orchestra were of one mind, and that a most noticeable 
improvement had taken place over former performances ; 
the Choir sang beautifully ; the band, except in one case, 
was perfection ; the solo parts were in such excellent hands 
that nothing more could be desired, This “Stabat Mater” 
is a grand composition and the work of a genius; every 
number is full of beauty; the instrumentation lofty and 
original ; the final Quartett and Chorus ‘“ Quando Corpus” 
created a great impression. The singing of Madame Albani 
was truly magnificent, whilst Madame Patey and Messrs. 
E. Lloyd and Santley formed a most perfect ensemble. The 
tempo of this movement was worked up by the conductor 


| in a marvellous manner, and its effect upon the listeners 
Festival, occupied some time, Dvorak’s Symphony in D. was | 


was beyond description. = 
After the usual interval the first part of “St. Paul’’ was 


'given, Mr. Done occupying the post of conductor; the 
ance, the Orchestra was erected at the west end and was | 


collection at the close was very large. At the evening 
Concert, which was crowded, Dvoraik’s new symphony in 
D, conducted by the composer, was played. It occupies 
about 50 minutes in performance, and was listened to with 
rapt attention by the audience ; at its close a perfect storm 
of applause greeted the gifted composer ; the admiration 
that could not be expressed in the morning at the Cathedral 
possibly augmented the enthusiasm displayed at night. The 
other parts of the programme consisted of a selection from 
Gliick’s “ Orpheus.” Instrumental selections, airs, etc., sung 
by the principals were well received. ‘“ The Messiah” as usual 


| closed the morning performances in the Cathedral on Friday. 


An immense congregation again assembled, numbering 


| upwards of 3,000 }=The performance was generally excellent, 
The evening Concert was held in the Public Hall, in 


The Festival closed, as it commenced, with a grand evening 
service, when the noble church was again packed ; the usual 
evening service was taken after the Overture to the “ Last 
Judgment” had been played by the band ; Attwood’s service 
in D, and two anthems “O sing” (Purcell) and ‘ H lelujah 

(Beethoven,) were given by the fall choir and band. The 
duties of conductor were undertaken by Mr. Done, who 
deserves warm congratulation for the favourable results of 
his labours. The presiding Organists during the Festival 
were Dr. Colborne, Organist of Hereford Cathedral, and Mr. 
Hugh Blair. A word of praise is due to all who were re- 
sponsible for the general arrangements of the Festival during 
the week. The Collections made amounted to £1,066, other 
amounts will follow. The total attendance was 13,772, at 


| the morning and evening performances, not including the 
exception, where the harp part was omitted, played well ; at | 


Free Festival Services. ; 
CANTO, 





NORTH LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

This Society is a promising one ; its object is the advance- 
ment of all branches of music. The arrangements are as 
follows:—The Choir, consisting of mixed voices,—The 
Elementary Choir, which is to receive a thorough course 
of vocal instruction,—The Orchestra (Strings), —The Ele- 
mentary Orchestra, —Six Concerts are to be given during the 
Season, Musical Soirées are to be held monthly. Prize 
Competitions, Examinations, Free Tuition, Hon. Member- 
ship and Foundation Scholarships are additional features in 


‘the programme. Any further information may be obtained 
| from the Secretary, Wallace Ritchie, Esq., 28, Jenner Road, 
| Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to SinG at SiGHT from the Starr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 


T 





The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete | x 


Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work. Published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

AGRADUATED COURSE. By David Colville and 
George Bentley. In the above courses the sol-fa | 
initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, ts. 6d.; 
in wrapper, Is. 

THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK. Containing the songs, 
exercises, &c., in the above course, published | 
separately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction in Singing, arranged 
in four part Harmony. Paper, 1s" | 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered | 
throughout. | 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above | 
work published separately in three parts, price 3d. | 
each, in wrapper. Parts I. and II. now ready ; | 
part IIT. in press. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE. A course of Elementary 
practice in singing, by David Colville. 
for two trebles, with ad /7d. bass. In 1d. numbers. | 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary | 
training, by David Colville, 48 pp. 6d. | 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home | 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of | 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets | 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each, | 

| 
| 


| 
| 


Arranged | 


The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No 1. Ring for Christmas, &c.; 2. 
Cherry Ripe ; 7. Love’s Messenger ; 5. Won't you 
buy my Pretty Flowers, &c. ; 6. Say a kind word | 
when you can; 8. Before all lands; 9 Harvest 
Song and Dulce Domum. TRIOS—No. 4. The 
Bells 7. See our Oars; To. The Wild Rose; 11. 
Have you ever heard the Echoes; 12. Where 
art thou, Beam of Light. The entire Twelve 
Numbers handsomely bound in one vol., cloth, 
red edges, price 4s. | 











Selected Favourite Songs, printed in Letter-note, Handsome 
Illuminated Covers. | 
No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 


Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. | 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. | 
No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. | 
Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published | 
at 2%., DYICG %4., Nett. 
THE OUAVER, with which is published CHorat | 


mMONY ¢ siz ‘ rice One|... ; - 
Harmony a-monthly musical Journal, price One | it is occasionally necessary that he should ascertain 


Penny, including the music | 


CHORAL HARMONY, a collection of part music, in | 
penny numbers, each of which contains from four 
to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or 
the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on 
application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular 
tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, Id. 

EASY CANTATAS. S.A.T.B., with solos, &c., printed 
in letter-note. Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 
ad. Words only, for the use of an audience, 1d. 
for each cantata. 

J. ADLEY & Co., Letter-note Publishers, 
26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N, 


| England, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES, 


M ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, Manchester, and 
pt Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 
Road, Manchester. 
M ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) aud Miss LOTTIE WEST (Contralto) 
, or a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Entertainments. Address, 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 
ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
. accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or: Ballad Concerts —37, 
Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 
\ ISS EN ILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 
AVE Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 
19, Lloyd Square, London. 
ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces. 
Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 
M R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 


Harmony, Counterpoint. Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne, 
Derbyshire. 


THE ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, 
By ROBERT SEALEY GENGE,. Price 3d, 


NOVELLO & CO. 





1, BERNERS STREET, W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. E. Many of the Professors at the Royal Academy are 
also professors at the Guildhall School of Music. The fees at 
the Guildhall School are very moderate. All that you want to 
know about the Royal Academy you will find in our present 
issue ; particulars concerning the Guildhall School of Music will 
be given in our next. At both places you can obtain the highest 
possible teaching. The Guildhall School is the least expensive 
but the lessons are short (20 or 30 minutes) ; however, they are 
quite long enough for any earnest and intelligent student. 

A. W. M. Registered letter received. 

H.R. Davis. We have not yet seen the work you mention 
but you are pretty safe in trying a new work published by 
Cocks & Co, They would not take a work of this kind unless 
there was something in it. Plaidy’s Technical Studies is, we 
should think, the book to suit you. The Musician Grade, 3. by 
Ridley Prentice, reviewed in this Number, would be useful to you. 
A. C. O. Sir George Smart was the late Henry Smart’s uncle. 

F. Lewis, Get a simple piece of music in the key of C major ; 
practice it in C sharp (7 sharps) and C flat (7 flats.) 

Enquirer. Practice it slowly ; you must also attend carefully to 
the most minute details. 

Vox Humana. You wish to sing it simply because Mr. Santley 
sings it. That is just why you should not sing it; you wilk 
never sing it as well as he, There are many fine songs whick. are 


not sung by great singers, and if an amateur takes one of these he 


at least avoids suffering from comparison with a great artist. 

G.B. D. Yes, there is a difference, but it is not as great as is 
generally supposed, and variety of touch is as necessary on the 
organ as on the pianoforte, 

Notice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes, These are useless, as all ‘‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents” appear in the Musical Review. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 


The Orchestra 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Musical, Educational, Dramatic, 








The position of an organist is at times a very 
unpleasant one. Like a doctor and a barrister, he has 
to live by the exercise of his talents, but, unlike these, 


whether the opinions held by his employers coincide 
with those entertained by a third party. A short 
time ago a Mr. Perrin, a member of the Church of 
who was staying in Wellingborough 
accepted an engagement to play the organ at the 
Congregational Church, and afterwards another en- 
gagement to take the Thursday evening service at the 
| Parish Church. This, latter duty, however, he was 
'prevented from performing by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Lightfoot, who, after enquiring whether he had on 
the previous Sunday played the organ at the Congre- 
| gational Church, gave expression to his feelings of 
| astonishment that a churchman could, having 
| previously joined in the prayer for deliverance from 


F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. | “all false doctrine, heresy and schism,” lend his aid 
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to services conducted by dissenters. Mr. Perrin 
replied that he was glad to increase his income by 
occasional engagements, and that he remained a 
churchman after playing at the Congregational Church 
just as he was before. The Ven. Archdeacon Lightfoot 
however, would not allow him to play; the service 
was conducted without the assistance of the organ, | 
and Mr. Perrin was subsequently informed that, by | 
his patronage of heresy and schism, he had “cut 
himself off from al! the offices and ministrations of 
the church.” 
* * * 
There are some great difficulties in the way of 
accepting Archdeacon Lightfoot’s theory. It must 
be remembered that the organist did not patronize 
the dissenters, on the contrary, the dissenters pat: _n- | 
ized him, and his acceptance of their patronage did | 
not oblige him to accept any of their peculiar prin- | 
ciples ; nor could such acceptance have any tendency | 
to increase the influence of dissent, nor to decrease | 
that of the church, It no more matters who plays | 
the organ than it does who sweeps the chimney, but 
surely Archdeacon Lightfoot would hardly meet the 
sweep at the door and object to his sweeping the | 
church chimney on the ground that he had previously | 
swept the schismatical chimney opposite ; he would | 
hardly prefer that he himself and the congregation | 
should be smoked out because the sweep by sweeping | 
the dissenting chimney “had cut himself off from all 
the offices and ministrations of the church.” 
* * 


* 


Another difficulty in connection with Archdeacon 
Lightfoot’s theory suggests itself. A grand and noble- 
minded churchman, the late Dean Stanley, was 
present at the opening of the City Temple, one of the 
strongholds of congregationalism ; it was his custom 
too, when in Scotland to occupy the pulpit in Presby- 
terian Churches; aye, and to conduct the entire 
Presbyterian service ; the present Dean of Westminster 
does the same. Have such men as these by their 
patronage of heresy and schism ‘“‘cut themselves off 
from all the offices and ministrations of the church ?” 
—if so, the matter is serious, very serious indeed—for 
the church. 

* * * 

But, after all, it is possible that Archdeacon Light- 
foot has been too severely criticised*for his action in 
this matter, he is by no means singular in holding the 
opinion that a legion of hostile sects is a hindrance to 
peace, unity and brotherly love; he has a perfect 
right, aye, it is his duty to express such an opinion, 
but here his right ends. He has no right to allow any 
fellow-man to be injured by his opinions. If Mr. 
Perrin sustained no loss, no injury in any shape or form, 
if Archdeacon Lightfoot paid him the amount which 
he would have received had he played the organ, Mr. 
Perrin has nothing to complain about. The matter 
lies in a nut-shell ;—Archdeacon Lightfoot and every- 








body else have a perfect right to hold and to express 
their opinions, but they are guilty of cruelty and 
injustice if ever they allow any one to suffer from them 
in the smallest degree, even if such opinions should 
assume the form of most intense convictions. 





ELEMENTARY MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The subject of elementary musical instruction is one that is 
singularly misunderstood by parents and guardians, who seem by 
common consent to hold the idea that a cheap instructor of little 
or no ability is capable of directing the early musical education 
of their children, and the subsequent services of a qualified 
teacher will suffice satisfactorily to complete the work thus begun. 

As a matter of fact, however, they might reverse the process to 
far better purpose, The mind of the young is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of first impressions, and bad habits acquired in the 
earliest stages of their educational career are almost ineradicable 
afterwards, 








THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LETTER 
NOTE METHOD 
As A MEANS OF TEACHING SIGHT-SINGING IN CHOIRS 
AND SCHOOLS. 
Probably the advantages of sight-singing as com- 


pared with ear-singing are known and admitted by 
all engaged in the work of tuition. It is not, how- 


ever, generally admitted (or at all events the principle 
is not invariably acted upon) that training to sing by 


ear is not only an inferior process to that of sight- 
singing, not only useless for purposes of education, 
but also positively injurious to those who are thus 
taught. For although ear and voice can to some 
extent be trained by this means, bad habits are 
acquired—the habit, for instance, of learning a tune 
by rote—and these habits have to be conquered if at 
any future time the work of learning to sing at sieht 
is attempted. As a general rule we have always 


| found, that they who had been ground most persist- 


ently in ear-singing were the hardest to teach sight. 
singing (supposing no natural impediment in either 
pupil), and the hardest of all were those who had 
made considerable progress in their musical studies 
(being members of choral societies, pianists, etc.). but 
whose practice was that of ear-singing only. The 
reason is evident: as stated above, the habits of the 
ear-singer militate against those of the sight-singer, 
and the more confirmed the former the greater the 
difficulty of acquiring the latter. 

Granting these facts, every Preceptor will see that 
duty and interest lie in the direction of sight-singing 
—duty both to himself and his pupils, because they 
have a right to expect the best kind of tuition ; and 
interest, because this latter evidently hangs upon the 
fulfilment of the former. 

We shall, therefore, suppose that every reader 
agrees with us thus far. Differences of opinion may, 
however, exist as to whether training to sing at 
sight is always as possible or even as convenient as 
ear-singing ; and we shall now endeavour to show 
that it is equally possible and equally convenient, 
as well as vastly more expedient. Suppose a class 
of ear-singers, trained two hours a week for a school 
term, during which time they have, by dint of 
persevering effort, committed to memory a_ dozen 
tunes. It will be seen at once that the learning 
of these twelve tunes does not in the least help 
them to learn another twelve, on the contrary the 
same labour has to be undergone again and again 
as often as a new tune has to be learnt. Now, the 
labour thus misspent would, if properly directed, 
have enabled the pupils not only to commit to 
memory those same twelve tunes, but to acquire in 
addition some small degree of the sight-singing art, 
and to form to some extent good sight-singing habits. 
This for a single term: but when we consider the 
ear-singing as going on term after term for years, the 
amount of labour involved by such a process, if 
methodically pursued, would have resulted in first- 
rate sight-singing results. 

But some will object, that with the multiplicity 
of subjects taught there really is not time to give a 
pupil solo-singing, style, and finish, and teach him 
sight-singing as well. Possibly there is not time 
during one term, or even two or three; but un- 
questionably there is abundant time during the years 
usually devoted to education ; and, moreover (if we 
are right in our estimate of the comparative ease of 
teaching both methods), it is evident that the system 
of ear-singing will in the aggregate involve much 
greater expenditure of time. 

J. A. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
By Henry A. Jones. 


There is good construction and a story of much 
interest in this play. Jacob Fletcher, minister of 
3ethel Chapel, has a senior deacon, Samuel Hoggard, 
who is a rogue, and who comes into collision with 
Fletcher on a question of trust money. Hoggard, 
incensed at the probity of the minister, seeks oocasion 
to oust him from his position: occasion which is 
afforded him by the elopement of Letty Fletcher with 
a scoundrel, Captain Fanshawe, and by the refusal of 
Fletcher to disown his daughter on her return home, 
repentant. The minister, beggared and persecuted 
by his adversary, lives on for four years in penury and 
suffering, until Hoggard is discovered in a fraud and 
driven to flight, and the congregation, touched by 
Letty’s goodness and charity, invite both her and her 
father to return to their old position. The seducer is 
slain in battle, and Letty’s hand is sought by, and 
bestowed on, her old suitor, George Kingsmill, a neigh- 
bouring farmer, who has lived abroad since the great 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


injury done her, working and amassing wealth for her | 


sake. 

One or two scenes are powerful. 
the vestry of Bethel Chapel, where Fletcher, encour- 
aged by his daughter, defies Hoggard, and, at the call 
of duty, himself makes to the assembled congregation 
the avowal of Letty’s shame. And that in Fanshawe’s 
drawing-room at Torquay, where young Kingsmill is 
only restrained from fighting the betrayer of his 
sweetheart by the hope of keeping secret her disgrace, 
and where the erring child renounces Fanshawe to 
return to her father’s home. Mr. Mackintosh, always 
a conscientious artist, gives an excellent rendering of 
Hoggard. Miss Cissy Grahame is very pathetic and 
true to nature as Letty. Mr. Neville (George Kings- 
mill) is manly and noble; and Mr. F. Thorne and Miss 
Kate Phillips play admirable parts in the underplot 
which recall those they played in ‘*Confusion.” 


Per contra, Mr. T. Thorne is unequal, and though | 


occasionally he rises to the demands of his part (Jacob 
Fletcher,) is at other times over-weighted. Mr. 
Conway does not satisfy me as Fanshawe : his reading 
is throughout too cold and hard, without even plausi- 
bility. Mr. Lestocq’s part of a wheedling, worthless 
old drunken parishioner, might be excised altogether 
with advantage, and one or two minor excrescences need 
pruning. I had almost forgotten to praise Mr. E. M. 
Robson, (son of the celebrated actor) as a junior 
deacon and grocer, who is for having the Stores 
denounced from the pulpit. 

The play was well received, and will doubtless 
become popular. 

Ernest BERGHOLT. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Here Miss Anderson has taken the place of Mr. Irving, 
now on the broad ocean, Miss Terry, in spite of all that 


Notably that in | 


many-tongued Rumour has industriously circulated, is with | 


him. on voyage to both! The American actress revives 
“Pygmalion” and “Comedy and Tragedy,” partly for 
purposes of artistic contrast, and partly, no doubt, to show 
us how wonderfully her style has ripened under English 
criticism. 
hardly hesitate zow to give the palm to our fair visitor. Mrs. 
Kendal was all woman,—a very fascinating woman, it is 
true, but untinged by any special indication of her miraculous 
origin. Severe critics (and most of our critics are severe, 
when American actors and actresses are in question) found 
Miss Anderson too statuesque, too much marble and too 
little flesh and blood. This cannot be said of her at present. 
She is both ; and she combines the two in just the right pro- 
portions. She has innocence, as in talking love with 
Pygmalion, or expressing ingenuous admiration of her own 
reflected features ; and this innocence is rendered from time 
to time with much archness and humour. In her scene with 
Chrysos she enters thoroughly into the author's spirit, and 


In comparing her with Mrs. Kendal, I should | 


provokes as much merriment as by her tenderness and 
sorrow at Pygmalion’s wraith she moves* to sympathy and 
sadness. In truth, the play is a sad cne. ‘ihe story of 
human selfishness and coldness, the lesson that we eschew 
the pure and godlike to follow after lower ideals : treated by 
Mr. Gilbert farcically in ‘“ Engaged,” and perceptible as a 
sugared bitterness even where, in comic opera, he is 
happiest and most funny : this story, this lesson, is here set 
in so delicately ideal a frame as to cause double pain. There 
is not one of the characters who surround Galatea to whom 
we can give our sympathy. Not to the weak and cowardly 
Pygmalion, false to his wife, doubly false through fear to his 
own lovely ideal who has supplanted her. Not to Cynisca, 
selfish and revengeful, whose love is of so low a type that 
she must invoke upon its object the cruellest of deprivations,. 
Not to Chrysos, whose gilded and empty arrogance would 
fain make a slave of art. Certainly not to his shrewish, 
spiteful wife. Not even to Leucippe and Myrine, who for a 
slight misunderstanding brought unwittingly about, join in 
heaping bitter words upon the bowed head of the poor, 
broken-hearted child, deserted in a world of sin for which 
she is all too pure. And so this daughter of the gods, still 
clothed with her divinity, is driven back in anguish to the 
marble which is both her cradle and her tomb. And the 
only moral left to us is that whatever is, is wrong. 

The stage-details are dealt with with notable care. Mr. 
W. Rignold, Miss Sophie Larkin, Mr. Myra Holme, and Mr. 
W. Terriss are all good in their respective parts. In 
“Comedy and Tragedy,” which follows, Miss Anderson also 
shows great progress, and probably plays Clarice as well as 
any actress now on the stage. She must restrain a tendency 
to express passion by sudden gasps in her speech, and she 
has not yet learnt to make herself entirely audible. 





THE CRITICAL YOUNG MAN IN 
SCARBOROUGH. 


We learn from a contemporary that Miss Fortescue has 
been playing Galatea at the Brighton of the North, (as it 
used to be called, though the style of the Sussex watering- 
place has so changed of late, as no longer to offer a parallel 
to its Yorkshire sister). This is how a local paper passes 


judgment on her :— 


“ As for ourselves . . . we should never tire of so fair, so 
delicate, so lovely a Galatea—so exquisite a realisation of a 
dream that savours less of earth than heaven. .... The 
exquisite representation to the eye of a poem sweet in the 
extreme created a joy so perfect that we felt the introduction 
of the comic element—essential, we suppose, by way of 
contrast—as a hard anomaly that sadly marred our pleasure. 
We seem through her to be holding communion with the 
mind from which sprang the almost divine creation. .... 
Its realisation, as in the case before us, once impinged 
through the eye upon the brain becomes indelible. It cannot 
be erased. It will never be obliterated. The sweet and 
lovely actress has come, has gone, but to the poet’s eye, his 
mental vision, his inborn perceptive powers, she is, she must, 
ever be present.” 

We are discontented with our critical young man now. 





| We perceive that he has never learnt the rudiments of dramatic 


criticism. Like Mr. Paulton in Chilperic. “He couldn’t do 
that !’’ ought to have gone to school at Scarborough, maybe. 
What we want to know is this: if that local critic came to 
London and saw Miss Mary Anderson in the part, where 
would he be then? We suppose he’d have to learn a new 
language and combine the two, or start a new vocabulary for 
the emergency, with glossary appended, or have fits, or take 
to his bed with brain-fever from over-excitement, or—but 
speculation is useless. Anyhow, when that promising young 
man comes up to town, there will always be a place for him 
on the Daily Telegraph. 


THEATRICAL NOTES. 

“The Babes ; or, Whines from the Wood,” has been trans- 
planted from the provinces to Tootr’s THEatre. The 
writing is smart enough, and if the construction is incoherent, 
it is but fair to add that the incoherence is obviously inten- 
tional, and designed to give scope for the vagaries of Mr. 
Willie Edonin, whose flow of spirits is inexhaustible, and of 
Miss Atherton, the other “babe,” also full of fun and verve. 
Lionel Brough makes great capital out of his part of the 
brutal ruffian (“not too much gag, but just gag enough,”) 
and Miss Grace Huntley is very acceptable as his milder, but 
braver, colleague. The wicked uncle is amusingly played by 
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Mr. C. E. Stevens, and his make up is capital. The play is 
more of a *‘ variety ” show than anything else, and as such is 
bound to please. There was an excellent publican in the 
Whitechapel Road who used to ask in large letters. “Why 
have wines from the wood? Why not from the grape?” 
It was a question that never got answered, but a visit to 
King William Street might satisfy the earnest inquirer as to 
the undoubted merits of the former kind. 
* we ste 

In “ Bachelors ” and “ Evergreen” at the HAayMARKET, Mr. 
Charles Brookfield gives us two clever studies of “ old men.” 
Cambridge men will remember how, not so long since, this 
talented young man distinguished himself as a member of that 
“A. D.C.,” which Mr. Burnand’s pen has lingered over so 
lovingly. The second piece suits Mr. Brookfield better than 
the first, where a lighter, more careless, Charles Wyndham-er 
manner would have better befitted the style of writing. But 
the rendering, though subdued, is thoroughly artistic, and 
the deficiency of light and shade was not very apparent save 
at the end of Act 2, where the climax should have been more 
gradually led up to, and more emphatically clinched, With 
his impersonation.in “ Evergreen,” of the ald “ viveur”’ roused 
by the taunts of a young man to rekindle the ashes of the past, 
and to show the rising generation that he has yet in him stuff 
enough to put them to shame, there is no fault to find. Mr. 
Brookfield, with careful study, has a bright future before 
him. Mr. Charles Coote, Mr. H. B. Conway, Miss M. A. 
Victor, and Mr. Stewart Dawson, are also deserving of 
special praise. Miss Kate Munroe is a little out of her 
element in this style of drama. 

* *% * 

Drury LANE, in its new dress, presents a most handsome 
appearance. The old gold groundwork and the crimson 
velvet hangings suit well the massive character of the audi- 
torium, and are only broken by the sky blue panelling of the 
roof. Mr. Augustus Harris has inaugurated the new era with a 
revival of “ The World,” certainly a masterpiece of melodra- 
matic art. We need not dwell on the improbabilities of the 
piece as a whole, for the more numerous and the more thrilling 
the incidents presented, the better the patrons of sensational 
art are satisfied. Here, at least, what with an explosion at sea, 
a raft-scene, an Aquarium féte, one murder attempted, 
another consummated, a dare-devil escape from a mad house, 
a scoundrel dashed to death down a lift by the woman he is 
attempting to violate, and a grand fancy-dress ball, where the 
ladies dance together and seem to like it, and where one of 
the “thousand additional lamps ” occasionally falls and 
threatens an unrehearsed effect, no one can complain of not 
getting enough for his money. Mr. Harris shows us how 
one may smile and smile, and be a villain; and Mr. Harry 
Jackson how one may make other people smile and smile, 
and yet be as big a villain as the other. And better than 
all: No fees of any kind whatever. 

* * * 

Mr. Jakobowski’s “ Dick” has reappeared at the Gatrety, 
It is lighter and brighter in its new form, and the dialogue 
has received numerous additions at the hands of one or two 
of the actors. Mr. J. L. Shine and Miss Ethel Pierson retained 
their original places in the bill, and filledthem most worthily. 
The principalaccessions to the cast were Mr.Arthur Williams 
as Joskins, Miss Fannie Leslie as Dick, and Mr. Monkhouse 
asthe second alderman. Miss Leslie, here as in the “ Beggar 
Student,” needs more repose and finish of style : in the nautch 
darce she is good (supporters of the Lord Chamberlain will 
rejoice to learn that there is nothing in the least nautch-y about 
it.) Mr, Warde has also aclever eccentric dance, “Camaral- 
zaman,” which later inthe month displaced Mr. Jakobowski’s 
opera, belongs to the later school of Gaiety burlesque, and 
though not quite so attenuated as “ Ariel,” and “ Helen,’ is yet 
deplorably dull. A play in the “ go-as-you-please”’ style, 
orders having apparently been issued to the company to 
do anything and everything : to bang drums, clash cymbals, 
make faces, or perform the three-card trick: so perchance 
they might keep a reasonable percentage of the audience 
awake. The clever quack’s song by Mr, Royce, and a dance 
from Mr. Elton in the style he has made his own, pleasingly 
relieve the general monotony of the “entertainment.” New 
pieces are announced by Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. Paulton, 
Mr. Grundy, Mr. Burnand, “and others.” Mr. Hollingshead 
had better take an extra theatre or so, to ensure a fair field 
for all. 

* * * 

“Robin Hood,’ with modifications, proves much more 
suitable to the Empire stage than I should have anticipated, 
and is infinitely more lively than the opera which inaugurated 
the theatre. Mr. Arthur Williams is the life and soul of the 














piece : here, there, and everywhere, never in the way—and 
never out of the way Needless to say he speaks considerably 
more than is set down for him. His study of the humours 
of an itinerant peep-showman is true, and really clever. 
Then we have Mr. Dallas as Friar Tuck. These two have 
capital songs, and the well-known duet: “ Sometimes, 
generally, always.” Then there is delightful little Dot Mario 
—is there any harm in that ?—and her sister Minnie, whom | 
am glad to see taking to business a bit higher than the Music 
halls give opportunity for. Their vocalisation has made 
corresponding advances, though some of the old leaven still 
clings. Mr. Clifford, as King John, is chiefly remarkable for 
his-telling make up. The scenery and dresses are well cared 
for, and the precision of the corps de ballet speaks volumes 
for the training of M. D’Aubau. 
ERNEST BERGHOLT. 

LIVERPOOL.—Royal Alexandra Theatre; Mr. W. F. 
Walden, manager : : 

The principal feature of attraction here was undoubtedly 
the fortnight’s farewell visit of that veteran legitimate actor 
of Shakespearian roles, Mr. Barry Sullivan, who appeared 
in “Richard III,” “Richeheu,”’ “Hamlet” and “The 
Gamester,” in all of which characters his performance has 
frequently been noticed in these columns. It may be 
interesting to chronicle the fact that this gentleman purposes 
travelling round the provinces till next May, and will then 
proceed again to Australia and thence to the United States, 
previous to retiring from the scenes of his dramatic triumphs. 
He was born sixty years ago, and made his first appearance 
When only sixteen years of age at Cork. His subsequent 
success is sufficiently well known, and his powerful and 
characteristic acting is so highly appreciated, that any 
copious eulogistic comments on our part are superfluous, 
we will only say that the Company supporting him was 
exceptionally strong, and included Mesdames Jane and 
Susan Rignold, who shared the heroines. The dresses and 
appointments were new. 





NEW MUSIC. 
(W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

The Queen: Polka by W. Davis. 

A very easy polka in C. The time is well marked, and it 
is otherwise’a good polka for dancing purposes. 

GoodNight: Serenade. Words by B. V. (JAMEs THomson.) 
Music by HaGuE KINnseEy. 

The words are exquisitely beautiful, the poet evidently 
wrote them with “all his heart and soul and strength.” 
This is one of the “Orchestra” prize compositions and we 
recommend it to the attention of competitors as a specimen 
of musical colouring. The melody is sweet, singable and 
unostentatious, the accompaniment, even apart from the 
words and melody—that is to say, taken as pianoforte music 
pure and simple—is a model of elegance. The songs of the 
future must be songs like this, in which the voice has not 
all the melody to itself but is assisted by other melodies in 
the Treble, Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 
The shake of alternate thirds and sixths at the beginning 
and end of the last verse has a most charming effect. Finally 
this song is not like any other song and would relieve the 
longest programme from monotony. 

(B. W1LL1aMs, Paternoster Row.) 

Years Ago: Song. 
Henry R. Mark. 
The words are good and there is a Considerable amount of 

energy and feeling in the music. 


Words by A. VALDEMAR., Music by 


(ConRAD, HERZOG AND Co.) 

Sherwood Forest : Valse for the Pianoforte by W. H. RensHaw. 
Very simple and easy,—very pretty and graceful. 

(C. Searon, Handel House, Peckham Rye, and Crystal 

Palace, S.E. 

St. Andrew's March: Composed by CHARLES SEATON. 
Played at the Crystal Palace on the great organ by Mr. J. 
G. BOARDMAN. 

A bright and telling March, evidently the work of a 
practical musician who knows all about strong accents and 
strong contrasts. The Basses move pleasantly as though 
they were intended for the Organ, for which the March is 
otherwise well suited. As Mr. Boardman, an Organist who 
stands in the first rank, plays it, there can be no doubt 
about its suitability to that instrument. We have only 
before us the Pianoforte Copy ; if it has not already been 
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wranged for the Organ, it ought to be, and Mr. Boardman 
would be the most fit person to arrange it. 

RANSFORD AND Son. ‘ Mary’s Mirror” is a ballad with 
light and carefully written music by Walter A. Slaughter. 
The words are poor, and often, in striving after “ poetic 
diction,” speak as no one yet ever spoke in English: eg., 
“The sun rayed goldenly through the leaves.” Three songs 


by Godfrey Marks: “The Morn of Love,’ “The Olden 
Days,” and “The Flower Token.” The last named _ is 


adapted from the melody of the “Stephanotis Waltz,” the 
words being a paraphrase of “’Tis but a little faded flower.” 
Mr. Marks’s harmonies are often unpleasing and tasteless. 
“A Daisy Chain” by Seymour Smith, is in better style, and 
would be a welcome item in many a ballad concert pro- 
gramme. Three out of the above five songs are of the 
“waltz refrain”? school, which has been done to death. 

STANLEY, Lucas AND Co. Inclusions,” song by Annette 
Leigh Hunt, to words by Mrs. Browning: a poetic setting 
of a poetic subject. A “Sketch” for piano by Dora E. 
Bright is classical in form and well-developed ; sonsewhat 
academical in style, though sometimes, as behoves a sketch, 
a trifle “sketchy.” A“ Mazurka” by A. D. Duvivier is solid, 
but devoid of spontaneity. For the sake of contrast, we 
place here the “ Mignonette” Mazurka (THE CENTRAL 
Music PUBLISHING COMPANY) which is at the opposite pole 
of musical art, and the essence of commonplace. 

WEEKES AND Co, “Somebody By,” Song. (E. L. 
Blanchard and Elizabeth Philp). Neat words set in very 
ordinary ballad style. ‘“ When thou wert by,” (Charles F. 
Reddie) : very similar in conception to “ When the Heart is 
Young.” The interest in the accompaniment is maintained 
by a continual figure of arpeggio, but its introduction after 
the opening symphony is too abrupt. “ Fantaisie Brillante” 
(C. ‘T. West) is without form and void. It begins in B flat 
minor, and ends in D flat major, and is a mere series of 
scraps strung together, with a variation or two. 

(NOVELLO, EWER & Co.) 

“ Benedicite, Omnia Opera,’ with Antiphon ; set, with Organ 
Accompaniment and Faux Bourdons to Church Tones for Proces- 
sions at Harvest and other Festivals. 
incumbent of St. Peter’s, Folkestone, 

Mr. Ridsdale is an accomplished musician and has produced an 
effective “ Benedicite.’ The harmonies are in good taste and 
present sufficient variety, 


ORGAN NEWS. 





The following Organ Pieces have been selected for the local | 


Examinations of the Royal Academy of Music, 1885, All 
Candidates are to play one piece from List A. and one from list 
B., the Candidates themselves choosing the pieces. 

Sentor Candidates. List A. Prelude and Fugue in C (Book 
3, No. 7—Peters’ edition). Bach. Prelude and Fugue in G, Op. 

Mendelssohn. Prelude and Fugue in G minor (Book 
3, No. 5—Peters’ edition.) Bach. 

List B. Allegretto in F (Sonata No, 4, Op 65). 
Andante in E minor (Novello). Henry Smart. 
from Sonata in G minor (Novello). Henry Hiiles. 

Junior Candidates. under 16 years of age. 
and Fugue in C (Book 8, page 48—Peters’ edition). Bach. 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Book 8, page 66—Peters’ edition). 
Bach. YPrelude and Fugue in D minor (Book 8, page 51— 


2 M 
37) NO 2. 


Peters’ edition). Bach. 
Lisr B. No, 7, in D, from Twelve Short and Easy Pieces 
(Novello), //enry Smart. Andante Tranquillo in A (Sonata No, 


3, Op 65). Mendelssohn. G, from Six Short 


and Easy Pieces (Novello). 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

The following is the Specification of the Organ in Trinity 
Chapel, New York, recently rebuilt by Messrs. J. H. and C. 5. 
Odell. 

Great Organ, CC to A, 58 notes.—1. Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 
58 pipes ; Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 58 pipes; 3. Open 
Diapason, 8 ft., 58 pipes; 4. Gamba, 8 ft.,58 pipes; 5. Principal, 
4 ft., 58 pipes; 6. Twelfth, 3 ft., 58 pipes ; 
58 pipes; 8. Sesquialtera, (4 ranks) 232 pipes; 9. Trumpet, 8 
ft., 55 pipes; 10. Clarion, 4 ft., 58 pipes; Total 754 pipes. 

Choir Organ, CC to A, §8 notes.—1. Melodia, 8 ft., 58 pipes ; 
2. Dulce, 8 ft., 58 pipes; 3. Keraulophon, 8 ft., 58 pipes; 4. 
Concert Flute, 4 ft., 58 pipes; 5. Principal, 4 ft., 58 pipes; 6. 
Clarionet, 8 ft., 58 pipes; Total 348 pipes. 

Swell Organ, CC to A, 58 notes.—1, Bourdon, 16 ft, 58 pipes ; 
2. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft.,58 pipes; 3. Dulciana, 8 ft., 58 pipes ; 
4. Salicional, 8 ft., 58 pipes, 5. Opefi Diapason, 8 ft., 58 pipes ; 
6. Dulcet Flute, 4 ft., 58 pipes; 7. Principal, 4 ft., 58 pipes ; 
10, 
11. Contra Trumpet, 16 ft, 5g. 


Allegretto in 
C. Stegegall, 


’ 


> 


8. Mixture, (4 ranks), 232 pipes; 9 Oboe, 8 ft., 58 pipes ; 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 58 pipes ; 
pi pes ; 


Total, 812 pipes. 


ORCHESTRA AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


By C. J. Ridsdale, B.A.., | 


Mendelssohn. | 
Andante in D, | f - 
| The names of the prize winners, and the “ Mottos” received 
List A. Prelude | 


7. Fifteenth, 2 ft., | 





Pedal Organ, CCC to F 29 notes.—1. Sub Bourdon, 22 ft., 
29 pipes; 2. Bourdon, 16 ft., 29 pipes; 3. Bell Gamba, 16 ft., 
29 pipes; 4. Open Diapason, 16 tt., 29 pipes; 5. Violoncello, 
16 ft., 29 pipes ; 6. Trombone, 16 ft., 29 pipes ; Total, 174 pipes. 

Couplers.—1. Swell to Great. Swell to Choir. 3. Choir to 
Pedal. 4. Great to Pedal. 5. Swell to Pedal. 6. Bellows Signal’ 


2 


Composition Pedals—Three double action on Great Organ. 
Two double action on Sweil Organ. 
Recapitulation.—Great Organ, Io stops, 754 pipes; Choir 


Organ, 6 stops, 348 pipes, Swell Organ, 11 stops, 812 pipes; 
Pedals, 6 stops, 174 pipes; (Couplers, 6 stops, 174 pipes ; Com- 
position Pedals, 5 stops, 174 pipes; Tota!, 44 stops, 2,088 pipes. 





WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


THE DAYS OF LONG ACO. 


As the ripple of the streamlet, 
As the murmuring of trees, 
Soft replying to the sighing 
And the whispers of the breeze ; 
As a paradise of song birds 
Where sweet life and music meet, 
's thy voice to me, my darling, 
And the echo of thy feet. 


As dew is to the violet, 
As the sunshine to the rain 
Brightness bringing, freshness flinging, 
Bidding buds to bloom again ; 
As the air I breathe around me, 
Feeds the clusters of the vine ; 
So I live alone my darling, 
In the knowledge thou art mine. 


And, when Time my brow hath wrinkled, 
And old age brings doubts and fears ; 
The memory,my love, of thee 
Shall waken early years ; 
Oh! in Manhood's hoary winter 
When my hair is flak’d with snow, 
1 shall bless thy name my darling 
For the days of long ago. 
HENRY BERTRAM. 
The above words are copyright. Musical com posers desiring to use them 
may have full particulars coucerning them by applying to the publisher, 
W. REEVES, 185. Fleet Strect, London, E.C, 





PRIZE COMPETITION. 


For Tunes in Short Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, 
‘“Q Love Who formed’st me to wear,” (HYMNS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, No. 192; CHURCH Hymns, No. 456). The First 
Prize will be £2 2s.for the best Tune. The Second and Third 
Prizes, will be Musical Works to the value of tos, 6d. The 
conditions, which must be strictly observed, were published in the 
Orchestra for September. 

The last day for sending in tunes for competition is October 21, 
and the names of the prize-winners will be announced as soon 
as possible. For full particulars see August issue. 


which should have appeared in this issue will be published in 

| our next issue October 11th. 

| TWICKENHAM.—Mr, Joseph Tapley and Mr. Bicknell Young 
gave a Morning Concert at the Town Hall, on Saturday, Sept. 
13th, Mr. Tapley, obtained a recall for his pathetic rendering of 
“Una partiva la prima,’’ He was no less successful in the second 
part with Clay’s ‘ I’ll sing thee songs of Araby,” and’ in response 
to an encore gave with exquisite taste “I am waiting’ by Birch, 

Mr. Young delighted the audience by his singing of Pinsuti’s 

“Queen of ‘the Earth” and was loudly applauded for Maude 

White's “Absent yet present”; owing to the lateness of the hour 
/he merely bowed his acknowledgments. An interesting feature 
in the programme was the Quartette from Boito’s successful 
Opera “ Mefistofile Cavaliero illustro saggio” given by Miss 
Ellen Atkins, Miss Josephine Cravino, Mr. Tapley and Mr. Young, 
Signor Peruzzi played some Vllo. Solos, Mr. W. G. Alcock, F. C. 
O. and Mrs. Young assisting at the Piano. Miss Adelaide Thomas 
acquitted herself very creditably in the “ Tannhauser March” 
| arranged by Liszt. Miss Fillippi added to the variety of the 

Concert by a couple of recitations. The Floral Decorations 
| (which were of an exceptionally fine character) were kindly lent 
| by Sir Charles and Lady Weake under whose patronage the 
concert was given. 

Fetis’ Treatise on Playing from Score which recently appeared 
in the Orchestra, has been reprinted by more than one American 
Journal. The “ Courier,” a Musical Monthly published by the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, in the September No., says :—‘‘ We 
continue in the present number of the COURIER the highly 
valuable treatise on Orchestration, translated trom the French of 
the eminent author Fetis. While these articles may not be of 
special interest to the general reader, they are of priceless value 
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to the advanced student and professional musician, a good!y | 


number of whom are among our readers.” 


The University of Heidelberg has declined the offer of 100,co0 | 


marks because of a condition accompanying it that ladies should 
be permitted to study at the University, 

A celebrated organist slipped off his bench recently, while play- 
ing a Bach fugue as a postlude. He was immediately expelled 
from the church as a Bacheslider, and is now a fugue-itive 
Keynote. 

Gottschalk seems to be somewhat overrated in America. 
of the best American writers on Music is Mr. John S. Van Cleve, 
and he describes Gottschalk as ‘the American Chopin.” 

Mr. Edward J. Spark’s Grand Subscription Concerts at the 
Public Hall, Worcester, will commence on Monday evening, 
November 3rd. 

A new organ-blower was recently appointed and as a conclu- 
sion to his instructions he was told that “it was not necessary to 


One | 





blow when the organ was not being played.” The following 
colloquy was the result :—Organist, “ Blow "—Blower, ‘“ You be 
blowed ”"—Organist, “ Yes, that’s just what I want, because I want | 
to play”—Blower,' “ And that’s just what I want you to do; 
when you begin to play, I’ll begin to blow and not until, I'll be 
blowed if 1] do.” 

Mr. Edward Oxenford must be held up as a model of industry. 
A list of his principal Lyrical Works, dated May 1884, has just 
reached us; it contains the astonishing number of goo Songs, 
Ballads, &c., and 62 Operas; and this gentleman is only in his 
36th year. 

His Royal Highness, the-Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the 
Dedication of Mr. Edward Heron Allan’s work on violin making: 
as it was and is, announced in our September number. The 
work we understand will consist of a demy-octavo volume of some 
309-400 pages, illustrated with upwards of 200 woodcuts by the 
author, in addition to Woodbury-type photographic plates, full 
size working diagrams of the models of Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius. The Volume will be divided under the heads of 
History, Theory, and Practice, and the Construction of the Violin, 
and will contain a complete Bibliogtaphy of works on the Violin. 

BIRKBECK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane.—The Prospectus for the 62nd session 
of this, the parent and largest Institution, has just been issued. 
The inaugural address will be delivered by Professor Tyndall. 
The new building, the foundation store of which was laid by the 
late Duke of Albany, is now completed, and provides superior 
accommodation for 6,0co students. The new Institution has been 
erected for the special purpose of enabling the extensive educa- 
tional work to be carried on with comfort ard efficiency. Great 
attention has been paid to lighting and ventilation. The iong 
list of classes includes every subject in languages, mathematics, 
natural, applied, and mental science, technology, art, music, law, 
literature, &c., which can be useful or beneficial to the students. 
Especial attention has been paid to the establishment of practical 
classes in many of the subjects, and the chemical and biological 
laboratories have been thoroughly fitted up. The spacious art 
room will afford unusual facilities to the students of the School 
of Art, which will open at the commencement of the session. The 
classes will not as heretofore be restricted to the evening. In 
many of the subjects morning and afternoon classes{will be held. 
Students will be prepared for University, legal, civil service, and 
other examinations. During the past session the Institution’s 
candidates were eminently successful. In the large and handsome 
lecture hall, which seats 1,200 persons, lectures will be delivered 
> Professors Gardiner, Morley, and Tomlinson, Drs. B. W. 

ichardson and Andrew Wilson, Messrs. Samuel Brandram, W. 
A. Barrett, Archibald Forbes, G. Barnett Smith, &c. We regret 
to observe that the sum of 46,500 is still required to pay for the 
building. This amount should be at once cleared off by the 
contributions of those who support the all-important cause of 
education. Among the recent donors is Her Majesty the Queen, 
who has graciously sent 450 to the fund. The bankers are 
Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smith, Lombard Street. 





THE BELL ORGAN. 


This is not an organ with bells in it, but a bright and 
telling reed organ manufactured by W. Bell and Co., 
Guelph, Canada. It might be styled “The English Reed 
Organ,” Canada being part of England. A very elegant 
illustrated catalogue has just been issued by Messrs. 
Neumeyer and Co., Hart Street, London, who are the 
sole agents in London for the “ Bell Organ.” This catalogue 
contains an engraving and full description of each 
class of organ with the following important information, 
“We guarantee each organ for 5 years from date of manu- 
facture.” Everyone who takes any interest in reed organs 
knows that in ordinary Harmoniums, both English and 
French, there is a certain harshness, which is rendered still 
more harsh to the English ear from its contrast with the 
flue stops of the pipe organ, to which the English ear is so 
much accustomed. All this harshness is taken away by the 











use of Scribner’s Qualifying Tubes. Many people, ourselves 
included, have hitherto imagined that these Tubes were the 


sole property of a well-known American Firm whose instru- 
ments are of high quality but expensive, however we are 
glad to find that we have been under a mistake, Messrs. Bel] 
and Co. having wisely secured the sole control for Canada of 
this most valuable invention. There is no better instrument 
than the Bell Organ for iron and other temporary churches, 
and should it be replaced by a pipe organ,—should it no 
longer,be required,—it will always fetch a good price ; this is 
a matter which ought to be considered by Clergymen and 
others requiring an effective instrument for temporary use 
and therefore they are advised to procure from Messrs. 
Neumeyer the above-mentioned illustrated catalogue which 
will cost them nothing beyond the expense of applying for it. 





ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RoyAL ACADEMY OF MusIc. 


The Local Examination, (1885,) of. Musical Students who are 
not in the Academy, will be held on and after the second Saturday 
in February, in any locality where there is a Local Representative 
of the Institution, and where Fifteen or more Candidates may 
present themselves through him, on or before Saturday, December 
13, at Two o'clock, The Examination will be in the following 
Subjects, any of which may be chosen by Candidates :— 

Subject [.—Counterpoint, Harmony, and Plan or Design. 
Subject I].—Singing. Subject II].—Picnoforte Playing. Sub- 
ject 1V.—Organ Playing. Subject V.—Playing on Orchestral 
Instruments, Subject V1.—Elements of Music. Subject VII.— 
Playing at Sight. 

Metropolitan Examination of Musical Artists and Teachers, 
January, 1885. ’ 

Subject I,—Counterpoint, Harmony, Plan or Design, and 
Instrumentation. Examiners, H, C. Banister, C. Steggall, Mus. 
D. Cantab., and the Principal (Chairman). Candidates on enter- 
ing their names, must submit an Exercise for approval by the 
Board of Examiners, Subject I].—Singing. Examiners, W. H. 
Cummings, Ettore Fiori, F. R. Cox (Chairman), Subject II].— 
Playing on the Pianoforte. Examiners, Brinley Richards, 
Harold Thomas, and Walter Macfarren (Chairman). Subject IV. 
—Playing on.the Organ. Examiners, E. J. Hopkins, Mus. 
D. Cantuar., H. R. Rose, and C, Steggall, Mus. D. Cantab. 
(Chairman). Subject V.—Playing on Orchestral Instruments, 
Subject VI.—Band Mastership. Examiners, J. R. Sawerthal, 





G. Tamplini, and D. Godfrey (Chairman). : 

Full particulars concerning this Examination may be obtained 
from the Secretary, John Gill, Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 





Serbice Tists, 


(LONDON.) 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER sth. 


ST, SEPULCHRE’s, HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn: Service, Te Deum 
and Jubilate, Nares in F ; Anthem, Lord, we pray Thee (Haydn) ; 
Kyrie and Credo, Naresin F, Even, : Service, Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, Nares in F; Anthem, O rest in the Lord; He 
that shall endure (Mendelssohn). 

St. AuGusTINE & ST. FAITH, WATLING STREET.—Morn. : 
Service, Barnby in E; Introit, Be merciful (South) ; Communion 
Service, Weber in E flat; Even, : Service, Barnby in E ; Anthem, 
Whoso dwelleth under the defence (Martin). 

St. MICHAEL’s CORNHILL, — Morn, : 
Jubilate, Dykes in F ; Anthem, i have a built Thee a house 
(Boyce) ; Kyrie and Creed, Thorne in E flat ; Even. ; Service, Dykes 
in F ; Anthem, © praise the Lord ye angels of His (Handel), 

St. JOHN THE DIVINE, KENNINGTON, S.E.—Morn,: Service 
Te Deum, Sullivan in D; Benedictus, Goss in D; Communion 
Service, Schubert in B flat ; Even.: Service, Martin in B flat ; 
Authem, He in tears that soweth, and Praise the Lord for His 
great wonders : from Song of Victory (Hiller.) 

TEMPLE CHURCH.—Morn.: Service, Barrow in F ; Anthem, 
Thou visitest the Earth (Greene) ; Kyrie Eleison, Arnold in F, 
Even.: Service, Barrow in F; Anthem, Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem (Hayes). 

S. ANDREW’s, WELLS ST., S. MARYLEBONE.—Morn. : Service, 
Te Deum and Jubilate, in B flat (J. B. Calkin) ; Anthem, “ Ye 
Heavenly Hosts,” (Reichardt), Introit, Hymn 638, Pt. 3); Kyrie) 
Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria, in D (Haydn) ; First Evensong, 4 p.m. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in A flat (A, H. Mann, Mus. D.) 
Anthem, Twelfth Chandos Anthem (Handel) ; Second Evensong, 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in D (Berthold Tours) Anthem, 
Lord God Almighty” Hummel). 


*.* A number of Lists are unavoidably omitted in consequence of 
the early day on which this Number had to go to press. 


Service, Te Deum, 
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I2 
NEW SONGS. 
Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, 


Madame 
VAGNIOLINI, 


INEZ MALESKA, Miss MARIE 
Miss FLORENCE TALBOT, 
Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


Worps MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE, 
(c OMpoKer of “I Dream'd a Dream.’ 
No.1, in G, C ompass C to G 
o & Oe Compass A to K 
By Post for Twenty-four 


and 


BY 


s tamps. 


THE HAVEN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 
No.1, in K flat, Compass B flat to F 
2, in F,Compass CtoG. ... 0 «. 4s. | 


” ” 


Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTEIN and/| 
Miss GRACE DURHAM. 
‘FOR THEE.” 

Worps by M. P. 

Music by GILBERT BYASS. 

No. 1. in F minor, Compass C toG... Price 4s. 
2, in D minor, Compass A to E 4s. 


By Post for Half Price.” 
THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Workps by F. E. WEATHERLY: 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 


No. 1, in B. flat, C ompass B. flat to D Price 48. 
» mmos ‘ompass C 7 a a 9» 6 48 
es D, Compass D to F sharp .. — ** 


By Post for Half Price. 
BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE. 
Worpbs AND Music BY 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG, 
(Easy and Bright.) 

Key D, Compass C shar p' to E. (an 8vo and two 
notes) Price 3s 


By Post jor Half Price. 


Just Ready. 


J. 5 


GAVOTTE. 

Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written, 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, BY 
RICHARD RICKARD, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
ty Post for Half Price. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 

185, FLEET ST, LONDON, E.C. 
Price ls. by Post, 
Cloth, 6d, 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information 
than any Musical Directory published. 
LONDON : W. REEVES, 185 FLEET ST, E.C 


\ 


bd., 


% 
os. 


150 pp. ls. Od; 


sa 


OZART. The Life and Works of Mozart 


By Alfred Whittingham. Reeves’ Music Primers 


Biographical Series, (No 1, Post 8vo, jsewed, Is, 
cloth la, 6d.) 
Well executed, and not disfigured by that high-flown 


talk whieh is considered, for some occult reason, 
particularly fitted to musical literature, 
Newspaper. 

We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr, 
Whittingham himself, which prove that he must be ranked 
ws something above a mere compiler of materials ready 
to his hand, Musical Times 

Prominence is given everywhere to the opinions of 
Mozart. The book concludes with a scholarly criticism of 
the composer's greater works."—School Board Chronicle, 


to be 
Lloyd's Weekly 


The graphic style in which it is written adds largely to | 


interest of what 
ubject.”" Bazaar 

Smooth in style and 
‘auy Gaselle. 


LONDON 


the must always be an interesting 


well written.”— Birmingham 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


London; Printed by the Women's Printing Society, 


. BACH’S CELEBRATED | 


Price 4s. | 


NOW READY 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883 


A Record of important Musical events in the United 
Kingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many 
of them. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, BERNERS Street, W. 


Price 4s INDIA RUBBER. OR HYGIENIC 


ENMOK BROWNE, 
Song, and Speech,” 


Recomme we ~ 
F.R.C.S., Ed., in ‘* Voice, 
made to measure b 
J.F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 
SURGICAL MECHANIVCIAN. 
LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, &c. 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 


a ey M. HUTCHISON’ S DISTANT LANDS. 
This fascinating song is alre ady rivalling in popu- 
larity the same ec mmposer's ce lebrated “ Dream Faces” 
‘Ehren on the Rhine. ‘It has a swing and a* go’ which 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the 


| popular memory.” 





| 
| 


L 


. ’ | or Practising. 
KOM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No.2, 1N B. MINOR. | , . 


M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suit- 
able for lady or gentieman) is a beautiful composi- 
attractivene-s, Ne singer should be 
without a copy. In D,E flatand F, Each 2s. net. Also 
arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s, net. 


WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C, 

\ ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH 
4 WORK, Odoardo Barri's latest and best song 
Words by JAXONE. In Dand F. Each 2s. net. 

Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 

Shall some day be join d in the home above: 

For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 

Will gather and perfect in that fair land, 
WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


W. 


tion of irresistible 


Madame Antoinette Sterling's rm Song. 


YARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
before H.R.H, the Duke of Albany and nobility at 
Wynyard, and by special request played three times each 
night, Post free 24 stamps.-- B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 
Row, E.C, 


ryvO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copy- 
rights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to 
this class of property) every month, single instruments 
inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C,—(Estab- 
lished, 1794.) 

YTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER,and CO., Music Pub- 
. lishers. Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all 
the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig. Ber'in, 
Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums 
and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical Instruments 
on Sale or Hire.—s4, New Bond-street (three doors from 
Oxford-street, London, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE 


AND RETAIL. 


J.P. GUIVIER & 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 
VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE BASS HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, Kc., &e., 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT NT STREET, LONDON, W 


C0., 


ALL KINDS OF 


AU Kinds of Strings covered in a supertor manner 
by powerful machines made on the best principle 


with all modern improvements. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 

PIANO SOLO "= by J. 
ROECKEL) 45. 
ORGAN (arranged by FRANK MERRIC K, 
L.Mus., T.C.L. “ee 45. 


“ Brilliant and “Effective. 


REGENT 





MR. BUCKLAND, ST., CLIFTON, 


imited, 216, Great College Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


and | 


cent. 


B. | 





Teaching | 


' 
BRISTOL | To * 


Published by WILLIAM REEVES, 


PameniztT—" Parstess AND Perrect Dentistry,” 
Post free, fom 67, Great Russell eee, opposite 
British Museum, by 


D'GHJONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; ; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.S.M.S.A., etc., appointed Honorary Dental 

Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vic, 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patenteg 
4 F a ny Jmprovements for which a Gold Medal 

e highes 
awarded, g iploma of Merit has been 
© charge for consultati Mod \ 
to the Clergy; members. of the Legal and hist sae 


fessions, and holde 
—_ een ers of Army and Navy and Civil — 





" ESTABLIS HED i851, 


YIRKBECK BANK, Southampton‘Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice 
of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- 
missiou charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
tlie custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 

T OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIN- 

EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and 

no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILD- 

ING SOCLEYVY, 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses- 
sion, eitber for Building or Gardening purposes, Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with a particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampion Buildinge, Chancery Lane, 


. HARVE ST PROCESSIONAL.” 


BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA, with Antiphon, set j 
for Cantors and Full Choir alternately to Church 
Tones, with harmonies for Voices and Organ, by 
C. T. RIDSDALE. 
Price Twopence—Novello & Cos. 








ORGAN PRACTICE. Three Manuals and 
pedals. One shilling per hour. The South 
London Organ Studio. 343, Coldharbour Lane, 
close to Brixton Station. 





How to get Zhe pranee pe al 
Orchestra regularly on Saturday morn- 
ing in the Country. 

ORDER FORM. 
SIR, 

Post me every Friday The Musical Review. 
Current subscription is herewith enclosed [6/6 
a year. 3/3 for6 months, 1/8 for 3 months. 


Naiwze 
Address __ 





To Mr. Reeves, 


185, Fleet St., London. 


Order to a Newsagent. 


Please obtain for me every week The Musi:al 
Review, price 1d. It is published by W. Reeves 
185, Fleet Street, London, and is supplied by 
all” Wholesale Newsagents. 


Neanie 
Address _ 








Mr. 


185, Fleet Street, 





London. 


All communications to be directed to the Editorial Office, 185, Ffeet Street, London. 





